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MASTER  SURGEONS  OF  AMERICA 


CHARLES  ANDREW  POWERS 

ELLSWORTH  ELIOT,  Jr.,  M.D.,  New  York 

CHARLES  ANDREW  POWERS,  the  son  of  George  Eliot  and  Jennie  Stow 
Powers,  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  February  2,  1858.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  1879  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Stevens,  of  Malden,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  continued  to  serve  as  his  preceptor  during  his  undergraduate  days 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  from  which  in  1883  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  his  earlier  biographical  record  can  not  be  adequately 
written.  His  pre-medical  education,  the  circumstances  that  led  to  his  choice  of 
medicine  as  a  profession,  as  well  as  to  his  selection  of  surgery  as  a  specialty,  would 
unquestionably  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  He,  however,  rarely,  if  ever,  referred 
to  his  earlier  years,  and  in  spite  of  diligent  inquiry  from  many  of  those  of  his  class¬ 
mates  and  intimate  friends  who  still  survive,  these  topics  must  unfortunately  re¬ 
main  unanswered.  That  an  ultimate  surgical  career  was  seriously  considered  by 
him  when  still  a  student  is  shown  by  his  selection  of  the  subject  of  “  Intestinal 
Obstruction”  for  his  graduating  thesis.  This,  his  first  contribution  to  surgical 
literature,  was  unfortunately  never  published. 

His  student  days  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  must  be  passed 
over  qjiickly.  At  that  time  “Twenty-third  Street”  was  a  proprietary  institution, 
and  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  seven  subjects,  extending  over  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years  and  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  were  the  sole 
qualifications  for  admission  to  the  final  examination.  College  intimacies  and 
associations  were  not  encouraged,  and  attendance  at  the  didactic  lectures  was 
frequently  irregular  and  at  times  entirely  neglected.  Students  having  university 
degrees,  always  in  the  minority,  were  ordinarily  most  industrious  and  ambitious 
and  the  majority  of  those  on  the  “Honor  Roll,”  or  the  first  ten  in  each  class, 
graded  solely  by  the  result  of  the  final  examination,  were  usually  members  of  this 
group.  On  the  other  hand,  those  without  previous  college  experience  were  fre¬ 
quently  dazzled  by  the  opportunities  for  pleasure  which  the  “  Great  White  Way” 
(in  those  days  it  was  the  “Red  Light  District”)  afforded,  and  their  medical 
education  suffered  accordingly.  Powers,  however,  although  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  a  previous  college  education,  was  diligent  and  painstaking,  and  while  he 
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was  not  a  member  of  the  magic  “  Honor  Roll,”  his  scholarship  and  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  were  such  that  he  successfully  passed  the  acid  test  of  a  competitive  hospital 
examination  and  was  appointed  an  interne  on  the  house  staff  of  the  ‘'House  of 
Relief”  which  was  the  emergency  receiving  department  of  the  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital.  Here  in  1883  and  1884  he  served  for  16  months,  the  last  four  of  which  as 
house  surgeon,  and  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull,  the  visit¬ 
ing  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  to  whom,  after  further  study  abroad  in  Paris,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  London,  he  became  a  personal  assistant.  This  association,  of  which 
Powers  was  justly  proud,  marked  most  auspiciously  the  beginning  of  his  surgical 
career,  for  Bull  was  most  popular  and  capable  and  inspired  both  devotion  and 
energy  in  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attract  his  friendly  interest. 
Guided  by  such  a  mentor,  Powers  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of  the  surgical  out¬ 
patient  department  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  a  year  or  two  later  was 
appointed  visiting  surgeon  to  the  St.  Luke’s  and  Cancer  Hospitals.  For  several 
years,  associated  with  his  classmate  J.  E.  Newcomb,  he  conducted  recitations  in 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  an  extramural  quiz  and  undoubtedly  profited  greatly  by 
this  experience  in  teaching.  At  that  time  the  college  curriculum,  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  of  didactic  lectures,  was  supplemented  by  quizzes  conducted  by  groups  of 
recent  graduates,  which  had  no  official  connection  whatever  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  school.  These  quizzes  were  voluntarily  patronized  by  ambi¬ 
tious  students  who  could  afford  the  added  expense,  for  internes  were  appointed 
to  the  more  desirable  hospitals  only  after  competitive  examinations,  and  as  these 
were  always  keenly  contested,  the  personal  instruction  given  members  of  a  well 
organized  quiz  undoubtedly  enhanced  their  chances  of  ultimate  success. 

Only  the  strongest  constitution  could  have  endured  the  demands  of  so  great  a 
burden  of  professional  work,  and  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  Powers’  health 
became  impaired.  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  was  at  that  time  a  hot  bed  of  tuberculosis, 
and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  his  pulmonary  infection  may  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  “in  the  line  of  professional  duty.”  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  he  left  New  York  for  Saranac  and  in  1894,  after  a  year  in  the  Adirondacks, 
he  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  keen  his  disappointment  must  have  been 
when  he  was  compelled  to  forego  his  brilliant  prospects  in  New  York.  He  was 
undoubtedly  on  the  high  road  to  professional  and  social  success.  Many  loyal 
friendships  were  suddenly  interrupted  and  this  sacrifice  alone  must  have  proved 
a  cruel  hardship.  To  blows  of  much  less  intensity  many  have  succumbed  and 
have  aimlessly,  and  without  achievement,  lived  out  their  allotted  time.  Not  so 
with  Powers !  Improved  in  health  and  with  the  dreaded  infection  at  a  standstill, 
he  figuratively  “rolled  up  his  sleeves”  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  became  a 
leader  in  the  surgical  profession  of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
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and  in  1896  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Surgical  Association.  In  1901 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  Staff  of 
which  he  had  become  a  member. 

Instead  of  acting  as  a  depressant,  the  tubercular  virus  circulating  in  his  sys¬ 
tem  seemed  to  act  as  a  stimulant  and  gave  him  renewed  vigor.  It  is  possible  that 
it  even  enhanced  his  professional  skill,  for  instances  of  this  nature  are  not  un¬ 
known.  Under  a  similar  handicap  the  distinguished  Stevenson  was  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  his  works  have  a  literary  charm  that  it  is  difficult  to  surpass.  In  the 
medical  profession  the  much  beloved  Trudeau  achieved  a  national  and  inter¬ 
national  reputation  and  the  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  which  he  founded  in 
Saranac  will  always  serve  as  a  mute  memorial  to  his  professional  skill. 

The  career  of  Powers  in  Denver  was  tantamount  to  that  which  he  would  have 
achieved  in  New  York.  In  an  interesting  obituary  notice  by  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Freeman  of  Denver,  it  is  stated  that  “at  various  times  he  was  surgeon  to  most  of 
the  hospitals  in  Denver.”  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  surgical  societies  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  From  his  membership  in  the  American  Surgical 
Association  and  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Surgery  he  derived  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  not  only  because  of  the  scientific  value  of  their  meetings,  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  close  and  intimate  friendships  with  fel¬ 
low  members.  He  served  the  American  Surgical  Association  as  vice-president  in 
1903,  as  treasurer  from  1906  to  1912,  as  president  in  1912,  and  from  1906  to  1916 
as  a  member  of  its  council. 

Though  never  the  author  of  a  textbook  or  extensive  surgical  treatise,  Powers 
was  a  prolific  contributor  to  surgical  literature.  From  the  very  beginning  he 
participated  actively  in  the  surgical  discussions  of  the  state  and  other  local 
societies,  and  these  discussions  were  both  earnest  and  convincing.  The  writer 
recalls  no  meeting  of  the  American  Surgical  Association  in  which  he  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  a  paper  and  in  the  meeting  of  1909,  two  papers  (a  most  unusual  occur¬ 
rence)  were  read  by  him. 

In  his  surgical  work,  Powers  could  not  be  called  a  brilliant  or  daring  operator. 
In  this  field  he  never  cultivated  the  “dramatic”  quality.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
careful,  conscientious,  and  painstaking  in  his  surgical  technique,  rather  than 
speedy  in  mechanical  execution.  In  consultation,  skill  in  diagnosis  was  probably 
his  greatest  asset,  to  which  his  wide  experience  and  reading,  his  keen  power  of 
observation,  and  a  naturally  analytical  mind  largely  contributed. 

He  was  justly  proud  of  his  military  services  in  France  and  to  his  own  country 
during  the  world  war.  Whether  or  not  he  contemplated  military  service  in  the 
Spanish- American  war  of  1898  is  not  known.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  deterred 
from  taking  part  in  this  conflict  by  his  comparatively  recent  tuberculous  infec¬ 
tion.  In  1908,  however,  the  first  year  of  its  organization,  he  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
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world  war,  keenly  sympathetic  with  France,  lie  retired  from  civil  practice  and  be¬ 
came  an  attending  surgeon  to  the  American  Ambulance  Hospital  in  Paris.  With 
few  interruptions  he  remained  abroad  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  July,  1917, 
he  was  appointed  major  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  American  Hospital,  No.  1,  at  Neuilly,  receiving  his  discharge  in 
December,  1918.  On  returning  home  he  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  U.  S. 
Reserve  Corps.  In  recognition  of  his  services  abroad  he  was  awarded  the  Medaille 
de  la  Reconnaisance  Frangaise,  elected  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
an  officer  of  the  order  of  Leopold  II  of  Belgium.  Congress  awarded  to  him  the 
distinguished  service  medal  which,  arriving  too  late  to  be  presented  to  him  before 
his  death,  was  pinned,  at  his  funeral  in  Denver,  upon  the  uniform  in  which  he  was 
buried.  His  body  was  interred  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Powers  did  not,  like  many  others,  resume  surgical 
practice.  While  he  could  have  afforded  to  have  rested  on  his  well  earned  laurels, 
his  energy  and  his  desire  to  be  of  public  service  did  not  abate.  Perhaps  the  tuber¬ 
cular  virus  was  still  active.  He  soon  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer  to  which  he  was  chosen  president  and  to  the  affairs  of  which 
he  gave  his  undivided  attention.  The  wide  publicity  campaign  against  this  ter¬ 
rible  scourge  was  largely  directed  by  him,  and,  although  the  end  is  unfortunately 
not  yet  in  sight,  he  contributed  most  effectively  to  the  growth  of  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  activity. 

In  this  brief  resume  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Powers,  little  has  been  said  of  his 
domestic  life  and  personal  traits.  His  marriage,  contracted  relatively  late  in  life 
did  not  prove  fortunate  and  had  only  a  brief  existence.  To  his  friends  he  was 
both  loyal  and  helpful.  His  standards  were  naturally  high  and  unprofessional 
conduct  of  all  kinds  excited  his  displeasure.  This  in  itself  provoked  certain  ani¬ 
mosities.  No  one  of  strong  character  is  without  enemies  and  these  were  treated 
always  with  a  certain  ironical  sarcasm  which  bordered  on  contempt.  Perhaps  a 
reliable  measure  of  character  is  the  number  and  strength  of  the  friendships  an 
individual  enjoys.  Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater  value,  is  the  attitude  of  the  younger 
generation  toward  their  chief.  In  the  former  Powers  was  particularly  fortunate, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  sincere  admiration  and  at  times  even  of  affection  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  juniors  was  a  personal  tribute  that  must  have  afforded  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Like  Gulliver  in  the  Liliputians ,  he  was  well  fortified 
against  the  pricks  of  adverse  or  hostile  criticism. 

In  addition  to  membership  in  the  important  social  clubs  of  Denver,  Powers 
was  a  member  of  the  Century  Association  in  New  York.  This  was  a  favorite 
“ sanctuary”  to  him  in  his  frequent  visits  east,  and  he  enjoyed  intimate  contact 
with  many  of  its  members.  At  the  annual  meeting  shortly  following  his  death  a 
touching  tribute  was  paid  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  association,  Mr.  Alfred 
Dana  Noyes. 
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On  December  23,  1922,  Dr.  Powers  died  suddenly  in  Denver  of  cerebral  apo¬ 
plexy.  His  death  occurred  without  premonition  or  any  previous  disturbance  of 
his  mental  faculties.  He  had  shown  no  lack  of  interest  in  his  various  activities 
nor  had  any  diminution  in  the  energy  with  which  he  approached  different  prob¬ 
lems  been  observed.  When  he  was  stricken  he  was  in  the  midst  of  dispatching 
Christmas  cards  to  friends  at  home  and  abroad.  How  much  to  be  envied  is  such 
an  end  to  a  busy  and  fruitful  career!  How  vastly  preferable  to  the  lingering  ill¬ 
ness  and  gradually  increasing  incapacity  so  often  observed  in  the  final  illness  of 
those  advanced  in  years!  And,  then  too,  what  more  perfect  message  could  one 
wish  to  bequeath  his  fellow  men  than  the  expressions  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all 
which  his  Christmas  cards  conveyed..  The  continued  esteem  and  affection  of  one’s 
surviving  friends  is  a  much  to  be  envied  tribute  to  which  all  may  aspire  but  which 
few  attain.  Powers,  or  “ Charlie”  Powers  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to 
many  friends,  undoubtedly  had  the  rare  distinction  of  so  living  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 


